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EXHIBITIONS PAST AND TO COME 

The American Art Association held its annual winter exhibition at the 
headquarters, Rue Notre Dame Des Champs. Several exhibits were note- 
worthy in their originality. William McKillop showed a painting, " Avant 
La Soiree," depicting the familiar subject of a woman inspecting her toilet 




THE VASE 

By Oscar Maurer 

previous to going to a reception. There is character in the figure and 
force in the color. G. C. Aid sent a picture called "En Rose," a girl in a 
pink dress and big black hat. The tints are very good. Mr. Bittinger 
exhibited "A Study in Black" — a woman sitting in a room the walls of 
which are white and salmon color, displaying strong color contrasts. 
Lionel Walden showed a landscape called "A Junction," a daring and 
successful effort. It represents a train passing along an embankment at 
night, the embankment being washed by the sea, while the shipping is 
partly hidden by the steam and smoke from the locomotive. Other ex- 
hibitors were George Elmer Browne, F. Frieseke, H. MacGilvray, Mur- 
ray McKay, F. G. Walker, H. A. Webster, H. H. Nicholas, F. Q. Mul- 
haupt, R. Putman Brinley, A. J. E. Powell, P. Morton Johnston, R. A. 
Ulmer, A. P. Epear, Clarence Gagnon, and P. Tudor Hart. 
J- For the first time has an exhibition of Courbet's paintings been made in 
Germany, although one might suppose that his work would have found 
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appreciation there long ago. Berlin has a somewhat representative show 
of his pictures just now, and one of the local critics explains that Lieber- 
mann and Fritz von Uhde are beholden to Courbet through the medium 
of Munkaczy, and that Trubner, Schuch, and other modern German 
painters hark back to Courbet by way of Leibl. 

J> The Nashville Art Club recently opened its spring exhibit, comprising 
a fine collection of pictures. The exhibit includes some excellent speci- 
mens of local work in oil, water-color, miniature, pen-and-ink sketches, and 
arts and crafts. About seventy pictures are shown, some of them pro- 
nounced the best the club has ever produced. 

*£ Varnishing day at the Beaux Arts, for the thirty-sixth annual Salon, at 
the Grand Palace, revealed an extraordinary number of pictures by Ameri- 
cans, some of whom showed remarkable work. The women were partic- 
ularly successful. Miss Anita Sargent, of Philadelphia, exhibited a fine 
portrait of a lady with a dog, delightful in composition and tone, which 
is hung in a prominent place. Mrs. Macmonnies ' showed a panel repre- 
senting a primitive woman. It has been purchased by the Chicago Art 
Institute. In spite of the presence of a number of good works, the Salon 
this year marked a lower artistic level than that of last year. No picture 
stood out pre-eminently. Impressionism seemed to be on the wane, and 
the extravagances often shown and sometimes admired were now rare. 
The absence of any picture by Sargent created a regrettable void in the 
American ranks, while many other prominent American artists did not 
exhibit. America was otherwise well represented in number and in qual- 
ity. Walter Gay had several charming interiors, Rolshoven exhibited 
a good portrait, and other American painters who attracted attention 
were Alexander Harrison, Childe Hassam, and Gari Melchers. 
J> An exhibition of antique works of art has been opened in Berlin. Five 
hundred works are shown — among these 160 paintings. In the small 
rooms is the collection of Flemish art, in a large room the art of the eigh- 
teenth century, likewise a. room with Italian paintings and sculpture, and 
lastly, a Gothic room with wood-carving and Gobelins. In the middle 
of the rooms are cases of silver, porcelain, and jewelry. Among the Flem- 
ish pictures are works ascribed to Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Ruysdael, Jan 
Steen, and among the eighteenth-century pictures are some fine Reynold's 
charming views of Venice by Guardi, and an important work by Goya. 
J> The first annual exhibition of the Harrisburg Arts and Crafts Club 
opened at the rooms, 1227 North Third Street, with a collection of over one 
hundred works in oil, water-color, and pencil, by the members. The exhibi- 
tion continued one week. This exhibition was given to create an art interest 
in the general public. It is the first exhibit made by an organized body 
of Harrisburg artists. The majority of the members are amateurs. It 
was a very creditable display. 

J> The Newspaper Cartoonists and Artists' Association held a reception 
recently in the galleries of the Art Institute of Chicago, at which many 
friends were entertained. The display was exceptionally fine and showed 
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decided advance since that, of last year. Over seven hundred pictures were 
hung in the galleries, and unusual interest was taken in them for their 
originality and the versatility of the artists. Color was to the front and 
the various mediums were well and conscientiously represented. 
J> The Society of British Sculptors proposes to hold in London an exhibi- 
tion which shall represent the work done in this art in England during the 
last twenty-five years. In its petition to the London Council for a suitable 
site and building, the society declares that "in England, hitherto, the art 
of painting has been the most prominent, greatly to the neglect of the arts 
of architecture, sculpture, and the applied arts." The petition gives the 
following reasons for holding the exhibition: "From the time of the 
injunction issued by Henry VIIL, which destroyed all images, the art of 
sculpture has been discouraged and looked upon with a certain conscien- 
tious fear, so that when our public buildings required sculpture decora- 
tions, the sculpture had to be imported into the country; for example, 
Torrigiano for the Henry VII. monument, Caius Cibber for the Royal 
Exchange, Sheemaker for St. Paul's Cathedral, Roubiliac and many others 
for our great monuments, even down to our own time, when some of our 
principal works are by foreign sculptors; so that the national art in the 
country has been sadly neglected and most inadequately exhibited, re- 
sulting in a national loss; for by the art of sculpture a nation expresses 
its ideals, and its appreciation of the great deeds of its children is thus 
handed down to history. "To remedy the result of past neglect, the 
sculptors of Great Britain have formed themselves into a society, with the 
object of encouraging and protecting the art." 

J> What had been a most successful art exhibition by the Columbus Art 
Association recently closed. The exhibit of paintings by Columbus artists 
was a revelation to art lovers in Co'umbus and the works elicited the 
most favorable comment from the intelligent visitors who inspected their 
paintings. It is probable that the art association willhave these exibi- 
tions annually, and it is not unlikely that local artists will form an associa- 
tion of artists alone. Those in charge of the exhibit were Mrs. Alfred 
Wilson, Mrs. Hermon M. Hubbard, Mrs. John L. Snee, Mrs. Charles 
Harper, and Mrs. Christian Born. 

J> The importance of the arts and crafts exhibition which opened in Bos- 
ton March 20, may be judged from a part list of the institutions contributing, 
including the Boston Museum School, which has promoted the enterprise; 
board of education, South Kensington, England; Belfast (Ireland) School 
of Art; Glasgow (Scotland) School of Design; Camberwell (England) 
School of Arts and Crafts; Pratt Institute (New York) School of Design 
of Brooklyn; Art Students' League of Buffalo; St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts; Syracuse University; School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia; Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Art School; Art Institute of Chicago; Minneapolis School of 
Fine Arts; New York School of Applied Design for Women; Cincinnati 
Museum Association; School of Industrial Art, New York; Norwich 
(Conn.) Art School; Miss Amy Sacker's School, Boston; Rhode Island 
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School of Design; Swain School of Art, New Bedford; Miss Windsor's 
School, Boston; Massachusetts Normal Art School, Boston; Mr. Gil- 
man's School, Cambridge; Eric Pape Art School, Boston; Boston public 
schools; Yale University. 

GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 

The board of United States general appraisers has made a decision 
affecting metal works of sculpture which is of wide interest to the art world. 
It has been the policy of the Treasury Department to exclude metal work 
from the category of " statuary," but the board upsets this practice and 
holds that metal productions of Angelo del Nero, and similar works, come 
within the meaning of the term "statuary" as used in the Dingley law. 
The decision acts as a precedent, and, although the board's decision will 
probably be questioned in the federal courts, the belief is expressed that 
eventually the action of the lower tribunal in letting down the tariff bars 
will be affirmed by the Supreme Court. The main question involved in 
the case was whether the articles imported are "statuary," as denned by 
the tariff law, or are dutiable as manufactures of marble or of metal. If 
"statuary," within the meaning of paragraph No. 454 of the tariff act of 
1897, they are dutiable at only 15 per cent ad valorem, under the reciprocal 
agreement with Italy, the country of production. Otherwise, they must 
pay duty at 45 or 50 per cent ad valorem, as manufactures of metal or of 
marble, under paragraphs Nos. 193 and 115, at which rates the entries of 
were liquidated. Judge Waite, who writes the decision for the board 
appraisers, sustains the claim of the importer for a 15 per cent duty, under 
the reciprocity treaty with Italy. 

J* A bill to license architects and to create a Board of Architectural Exami- 
ners was introduced in the Assembly at Albany on March 9, by Mr. Wells 
of New York. The Board of Examiners is to consist of five persons, to be 
appointed by the Regents of the State University prior to May 1, and they 
are to hold office for two years. Nominations to the board are made by 
the New York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo chapters of the American Institute 
of Architects, and by the Fine Arts Federation of New York, and four of 
the five members of the board chosen by the Regents from the names sub- 
mitted must be architects of at least ten years' standing. The board will 
issue licenses upon the payment of a fee of $25 after a satisfactory examina- 
tion. 

J> At the auction sale of hand-painted mugs for the benefit of the library 
fund at the Salmagundi Club New York, a total of $1,175 was realized 
for twenty-four mugs. William R. Shelton, librarian of the club, was 
auctioneer. Interest centered in the mug of the mediaeval period, painted 
by Edwin A. Abbey. J. Sanford Saltus obtained the Abbey mug, after 
considerable lively bidding, for $451, a record price at the Salmagundi. 



